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death of William Penn is familiar to many of our 
readers, it may be useful to be revived, and may 


and good man, after a life of remarkable piety and understanding; and the undeviating integrity of his Organs are also furnished for seizing the appro- 
: life, of the purity of his mind: and all his qualifi-| priate food, and conveying it to the mouth. (We 
cations, natural and acquired, applied to promote allude now to the higher orders of animals.) Here 
the interests of religion and virtue, establish his| we find a mechanical contrivance, in connection 
standing were greatly impaired. Yet notwith- character on a basis firmer than written panegyrics. 


extensive usefulness, was mostly confined for stx 
years to his house, and his memory and under- 


with which a powerful lever is set in mouon by 


standing this, he was alive in things pertaining to scoes ie the action of the muscles which are attached to it. 
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operation forces ont through a canal, having its 
opening in the eects, a flwid, called saliva, which 
assists greatly in preparing the aliment for further 
modifications, which it undergoes when conveyed 
to the stomach. Here a chemical process is per- 
formed by the action of a fluid of peculi: ir proper- 
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: , existence plished. 2 portion of it then becomes converted 
sound and savory expressions. One morning pre- , into a highly nut vition is, milky fluid, called chyle 
paring to go to meeting, he expressed his desire While w 











In the year 1718 died at his seat in Rashcomb, 
near ‘'wyford, in Buekingh: umshire, Wur.i1am 
Penn, proprietor of Pennsylvania; he had been 


digested, must enter other 
chambers, and undergo further changes—but to 
guard against difficulty, it is not allowed to leave 
the stomach, without being subjected to the seru- 
tiny of a certain muscular structure, which carefully 
guards the opening into the intestinal canal. Only 
such portions as are sufficiently digested by the 
gastric fluid, as to be prepared for further action, 
ire allowed to a the remainder being retained, 
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inghamshire. the multitude by a fancied standard of perfection, In animals who do not possess a stomach, the 





tinued, by the oxygen of the atmosphere, taking 
the place of the earbon of the blood, giving it 
vitality and strength, while the carbon passes off 


in the form of gas, through the wind pipe or chim- 
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process is different, though no less wonderful. 
One instance will be sufficient. In the last essay, 
we became somewhat familiar with a new-born 
chick. 
It has no teeth to crush its food, no stomach to 
contain it; but nature has sup pin d it with ar 

ratus for grinding its food, which answers the 
same purpose. ‘The mode of its operation may 
be readily understood, by comparing it with a 
mill for " prinding corn,—a common grist-mill. 
The gizzard consists of two oval muscles, united 
by a strong tendon, and having their flat surfaces 
covered with a dense horny substance; these sur- 
faces are so placed with reference to each other, 
as to leave only a small vacancy between them, 
like the common mill-stones—and so dense is their 
structure, that they are capable of resisting and 
overcoming even hard, metallic substances. Pieces 
of tin, and iron, and the points of sharp instru- 
ments, cannot interrupt the wonderful workings of 
this little mill. 

‘These facts have been long known by physiol- 
ogists, but the manner in which these muscular 
mill-stones were protected from injury by contact 
with such substances as have been named, none 
were able to explain, until the penetrating mind 
of John Hunter investigated and solved the mys- 
tery. He ascertained that ‘‘the motion of the 
gizzard when actuated by its muscles, is lateral, 
and at the same time circular, so that the pressure 
it exerts is nearly in the plane of its grinding sur- 
faces, and never perpendicular to them, so that 
edges or points of sharp instruments, are either 
bent or broken off by the lateral pressure, without 
there being an opportunity of acting directly on 
these surfaces.”’ 

But, the reader may inquire how the food gets 
into this grinding machine? Just as it gets from 
the hopper to the stones of acommon mill. ‘The 
food collected by the bird, is taken immediately 
into the craw, from which it gradually drops (as 
from a hopper) within the sphere of the gizzard’s 
action. ‘The grinding operation is greatly assisted 
however, by the quantity of pebbles, or small 
particles of gravel, which are invariably found in 
the gizzards of graniverous birds. By some 
writers the presence of these pebbles is attributed 
either to accident or to the stupidity of the bird, 
in mistaking them for food; but they were no 
doubt intended for the purpose they seem so well 
to fulfil. In this class of animals, the chemical 
operations are deficient, but the mechanical, if 
possible, more perfect. J.P. 
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Let us now inquire, how it is nourished. 
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THE FOLLY OF AVARICE, 
* Most souls, ‘tis true, but peep out once an age, 
Dull, sullen pris’ners in the body’s cage: 
Dim lights of life, that burn a length of years, 
Useless, unseen, as lamps in sepulchres; 
Like eastern kings, a lazy state they kee p, 
And close confined te their own palace, sleep.”—Porr. 

The description of a dull class of minds 
who literally walk upon the earth, and are chained 
to its grovelling pursuits, is true to nature. We 
need look no further than our own every-day 
sphere of observation for instances of this kind— 
men to whom the world seems a vast market for 
the purchase and sale of merchandize; to whom 
life is but a succession of working days, and every 
moment of leisure, time lost; to whom hope 
promises no higher enjoyment than that of accu- 
mulation; who worship no higher God than 
mammon, and obey no higher law than their own 
selfish interest. 

I am willing to believe that this class is a small 
one. It represents the highest grade of money- 
loving; the farthest extent of avarice that is devel- 
oped in society. It is, however, at the summit of 
a scale, the infinite gradations of which present 
us with every varicty of character, from the miser 
to the spendilrift. 
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Let us produce an instance in which the power 
and effects of avarice are thus fully developed. 
‘Take a man from the walks of business; from the 
counting-house, the work-shop, or even one of the 
learned professions, who is wholly devoted to the 
pursuit of gain. He is ever following a phantom 
which, lke the ignis f retre: he ap- 
proaches it; he sees the object of his wishes in 
the distance, all bright 
inviting him onward, whi 


iluus, iis as 
and glowing, constantly 
ile, in the meantime, he 
sinks, deeper and deeper, in the mire of covetous- 
ness. His feet are so clogget 1 -that he cannot 
exert the freedom and strength with which he is 
endowed. His so rivetted to the 
delusive image before him that he can scarcely 
receive the sweet minist rings of love = friend- 
ship; his sight is so blinded by the false glare of 
riches that he cannot discern the loveliness that is 
every Where spread above and around him. ‘To 
him the beautiful volume of nature is a sealed 
book. Fancy is robbed of her brightest hues, 
and the fair creations of the muse, and the more 
solid productions of literature and philosophy are 
alike incapable of affording him enjoyment. Even 
the consolations of religion are too often shut out 
from his heart by the false god of his choice. 
The pleasures which arise from the exercise of 
benevolence; and the gratifications which spring 
from the feelings of mutual sympathy, are incon- 
sistent with his ruling passion. Such a man is 
sincerely to be pitied. Ile has shut himself out 
from the true pleasures of life, by pursuing pas- 
sionately that which can afford him no real hap- 
piness; for, after all, wealth is proverbially a 
source of care and anxiety to the aged, and of vice 
and prodigality when inherited by the young. 
Philada., 9th mo., 1845. E. 
~-eo or 
GRANDEUR OF NATIONS. 
inued from page 187 
first idea that rises to the mind, in regard- 
war, is, that it is a resort to force, whereby 
lien strives to overpower the other. Rea- 
aud the divine part of our nature, in which 
alone we differ from the beasts, in which alone we 
approach the Divinity, in which alone are the 
elements of jusiice, the professed object of war, 
are dethroned. It is, in short, a temporary adop- 
by character of wild beasts, 
emulating their ferocity, rejoicing like them in 
blood, and seeking, as with a lion’s paw, to hold 
an asserted right. ‘This character of war is some- 
what disguised, in more recent days, by the skill 
and knowledge which it employs; it is, however, 
still the more destructive by the 
genius and intellect which have been degraded to 
iis servants. ‘lhe early poets, in the unconscious 
of the world’s childhood, make this 
apparent. All the heroes of Homer are 
their to the ungovernable fury of 
things devoid of human reason or 
human affection. Menelaus presses his way 
through the crowd, ‘*like a beast.” Sarpedon 
was arou sed against the Argives, ‘* as a lion against 
! oxen;’’ and afterwards rushes 
ion nourished on the mountains 
famished for want of flesh, but 
whose courage compels him to go even to the 
well-guarded sheep-fold.”” ‘The great ‘Telamonian 
Ajax in one and the same passage is likened to ‘‘a 
beast,” ‘*a tawny and ‘**an obstinate ass;”’ 
and all the Greek chiefs, the flower of the camp, 
are described as ranged about Diomed ‘like raw- 
eating lions or wild boars whose strength is irre- 
sistible.”” And Hector, the hero in whom cluster 
the highest virtues of polished war, is called by 
the characteristic term ‘* the tamer of horses,”’ and 
one of his renowned feats in battle, indicating only 
brute strength, is where he takes up and hurls a 
stone which two of the strongest men could not 
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bodies and shields, while the axle is defiled by 
gore, and the guard about the seat sprinkled from 
the horse’s hoofs and from the tires of the w heels: 
and, in that most admired passage of ancient liter. 
ature, before returning his child, the young Asty- 
anax, to the arms of his wife, he invokes the gods 
for a single blessing on his head, that **he may 
excel his father, and bring home bloody spoils, 
his enemy being slain, and so make glad the heart 
of his mother.’ 

Illustrations of this nature might be gathered 
from the early fields of modern literature, as well 
as from the more ancient, all showing the uncon- 
scious degradation of the soldier, who, in the pur- 
suit of justice, renounces the human character to 
assume that of the beasts. 
Shakspeare; 
troops, 


Henry V, in our own 
in the spirit stirring appeal to his 


says: 

When the blast of war blows in our ears, 

Then imitate the action of the tiger. 
This is plain and frank, and reveals the true char- 
acter of war. 

I need not dwell on the moral debasement of 
man that must ensue. All the passions of his 
nature are unleashed like so many blood-hounds 
and suffered to rage. All the crimes which fill 
our prisons stalk abroad, plaited with the soldier's 
garb, and unwhipt of justice. Murder, robbery, 
rape, arson, theft, are the sports of this fiendish 
Saturnalia, when 

The gates of merc v shall be all shut up, 
And the fleshed soldier, rough and hard of | 
In liberty of bloody hand shall range 

With conscience wide as hell. 


eart, 


Such is the foul disfigurement which war pro- 
duces in man; man, of whom it has been said, 
‘*how noble in reason, how infinite in faculties! 
in form and moving, how express and 
in action, how like an angel! in 
how like a God!”’ : 

Il. Let us now consider more partic ularly 
effects or consequences of this resort to brute force, 
in the pursuit of justice. 

The immediate effect of war is to sever all rela- 
tions of friendship and commerce between the 
two nations and every individual thereof, im: press- 
ing upon each citizen or subject the character of an 
enemy. Inmagine this between England and th 
U. States. The innumerable ships of the two coun- 
tries, the white doves of commerce, bearing the 
olive of peace, would be driven from the sea, or 
turned from their proper purposes to be ministers 


admirable ! 
apprehension, 


the 


! 
of destruction; the threads of social and business 


intercourse which have become woven into a thick 
web would be suddenly snapped asunder; friend 
could no longer communicate with friend; the 
twenty thousand letters which each fortnight are 
speeded from this port alone across the sea, could 
no longer be sent, and the human affections and 
desires, of which these are the precious expres- 
sion, would seek in vain for utterance. ‘Tell me, 
you, who have friends and kindred abroad, or who 
are bound to foreigners by the more worldly rela- 
tions of commerce, are you prepared for this rude 
separation? 

sut this is little, compared with what must fol- 
low. This is only the first portentous shadow of 
the disastrous eclipse, the twilight usher of thick 
darkness, that is to cover the whole heavens as 
with a pall, to be broken only by the blazing 
lightnings of the battle and the siege. 

‘The horrors of these redden every page of his- 
tory; while, to the disgrace of humanity , the his- 
torian has rarely applied to their brutal authors the 
condemnation they deserve. A popular writer, in 
our own day, dazzled by those false ideas of great- 
ness at which reason and Christianity blush, does 
not hesitate to dwell on them with terms of rap- 
ture and eulogy. At ‘Tarragona, above six thou- 
sand human beings, almost all defenceless, men 
and women, grey hairs and infant innocence, 
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attractive youth and wrinkled age, were butchered 
by the infuriated troops in one night, and the 
morning sun rose upon acily w hose streets and 
houses were inundated with blood. An ! yet this 
is called ** a glorious exploit.” ‘This was a con- 
auest by the French. Ata later day Ciudad Rod- 
nae was stormed by the British, when there 
ensued, in the license of victory, a frightful scene 
of plunder and violence, while shouts and screams 
on all sides fearfully intermingled with the groans 
of the wounded. ‘The churches were desecrated, 
the cellars of wine and spirits were pillaged; fire 
was wantonly applied to different parts of the city; 
and brutal intoxication spre id in every direction. 
it was only when the drunken men dropped from 
excess, or fell asleep, that any degree ol order was 
restored, and yet the storming of Ciudad Rodrigo 


is pronounced ‘tone of the most brilliant exploits, 


of the British army.” ‘This exploit was followed 
by the storming of Badajoz, in which the same 
scenes were enacted again with added atrocities, 
Let the story be told in the words of a partial his- 
torian; ‘* Shameless rapacity, brutal intemperance, 
savage lust, cruelty and murder, shrieks and pite- 
ous lamentations, groans, shouts, imprecations, 
the hissing of fire bursting from the houses, the 
crashing of doors and windows, and the report of 
muskets used in violence, resounded for two days 
and nights in the streets of Badajoz! On the 
third when the city was sacked, when the soldiers 
were exhausted by their excesses, the tumult 
rather subsided than was quelled! ‘The wounded 
were then looked to, the dead disposed of.” 

The same terrible war affords another instance 
of the horrors of a siege, which cries to Lleaven 
for judgment. For weeks before the surrender of 
Sarragossa, the deaths were from four to five hun- 
dred daily; the living were unable to bury the 
dead, and thousands of eareasses, scattered about 
the streets and court-yards, or piled in heaps at 
the doors of churches, were left to dissolve in 
their own corruption or to be licked up by the 
flames of the burning houses. ‘The ciiy was 
shaken to its foundation by sixteen thousand shells 
thrown during the bombardment, and the explo- 
sion of forty-five thousand pounds of powder in 
the mines, while the bones of forty thousand per- 
sons of every age and both sexes, bore dreadful 
testimony to the unutterable atrocity of war. 

These might be supposed to be pictures from 
the age of Alaric, scourge of God, or of Attila; 
whose boast was, that the grass did not grow 
where his horse set his foot; but no; they belong 
to our own times. ‘They are portions of the 
wonderful but wicked career of him, who stands 
ont as the foremost representative of worldly gran- 
deur. The heart aches as we follow him and his 
marshals from field to field of glory. At Albuera 
in Spain, we see the horrid piles of careasses, 
while all the night the rains pours down, and the 
river and the hills and the woods on each side, 
resound with the dismal clamors and groans of 
dying men. At Salamanca, leng after the battle, 
we behold the gronnd still blanched by the skele- 
tons of those who fell, and strewn with the frag- 
ments of casques and cuirasses. We follow in 
the dismal traces of his Russian campaign; at Val- 
entina we see the soldiers black with powder, 
their bayonets bent with the violence of the 
encounter; the earth ploughed with cannon shot, 
the trees torn and mutilated, the field covered with 
broken carriages, wounded horses and mangled 
bodies, while disease, sad attendant on military 
suffering, sweeps thousands from the great hos- 
pitals of the army, and the multitude of amputated 
limbs, which there is not time to destroy, accumu- 
late in bloody heaps, filling the air with corrup- 


tion. What tongue, what pen can describe the honey, is eaten, not to satisfy, but to deaden hun- 


horrors of the field of Borodino, where between 


number the population of this whole city, sank to 
the earth dead or wounded? Fifty days after the 
battle, no less than twenty thousand are found 
lying where they have fallen, and the whole plain 
is strewn with half-burried carcasses of men and 
horses, intermingled with garments dyed in blood, 
and bones gnawed by dogs and vultures. Who can 
follow the French Army, in their dismal retreat, 
avoiding the pursuing spear of the Cossack, only 
to sink under the sharper frost and ice, in a t m- 
perature below zero, on foot, without a shelter for 
their bodies, and famishiny on horse-flesh and a 
miserable compound of rve and snow-water? Suill 
later we behold him with a fresh array, contend- 
ing against new forces under the walls of Dresden; 
ind as the Emperor rides over the field of battle, 
having supped with the king of Saxony the night 
before, ghastly traces of the contest of the prece- 
ding day are to be seen on all sides; out of the 
newly made graves hands and arms are projecting, 
stark and stiff above the earth. And shortly after- 
wards when shelter is needed for the troops, direc- 
tion is given to occupy the Hospitals for the 
Insane, with the order, ** Turn out the mad.”’ 

But why follow further in this career of biood! 
There is, however, one other picture of the atro- 
cious, though natural consequences of war, occur- 
ring almost within our own day, that | would not 
omit. Let me bring to your mind Genoa, called 
the Superb, City of Palaces, dear to the memory 
of American childhood as the birth-place of Chris- 
topher Columbus, and one of the spots first 
enlightened by the morning beams of civilization, 
whose merchants were princes, and whose rich 
argosies, in those early days, introduced to Europe 
the choicest products of the East, the linen of 
Egypt, the spices of Arabia, and the silks of Sa- 
mareand. She still sits in Queenly pride, as she 
did then, her mural crown studded with towers, 
her churches rich with marble floors and rarest 
pictures, her palaces of ancient Doges and Admi- 
rals yet spared by the hand of Time, her close 
streets, thronged by one hundred thousand inhab- 
itants, at the feet of the maritime Alps, as they 
descend to the blue and tdeless waters of the 
Mediterranean sea, leaning with her back against 
their strong mountain sides, overshadowed by the 
foliage of the fig tree and the olive, while the 
orange and lemon fill with their perfume the air 
where reigns perpetual spring. Who can con- 
template such a city without delight?) Who ean 
listen to the story of her sorrows without a 
pang? 

In the autumn of 1799, the armies of the French 
Republic, which had dominated over Italy, were 
driven from their conquests, and compelle d with 
shrunk forces, under Messena, to seek shelter 
within the walls of Genoa. After various efforts 
by the Austrian General on the land, aided by a 
bombardment from the British fleet in the harbor. 
to force the strong defences by assault, the city is 
invested by a strict blockade. All communication 
with the country is cut off on the one side, while 
the harbor is closed by the ever wakeful British 
watch-dogs of war. Within the beleaguered and 
unfortunate city, are the peaceful inhabitants, more 


‘than those of Boston in number, besides the 


French troops. Provisions soon become scarce; 
scarcity sharpens into want, tll Famine, bringing 
blindness and madness in her train, rages like an 
Erinnys. Picture to yourselves this large popu- 
lation, not pouring out their lives in the exulting 
rush of battle, but wasting at noon day, the daugh- 
ter by the side of the mother, the husband by the 
side of the wife. When grain and rice fail, flax- 
seed, millet, cocoa, and almonds are ground by 
hand-mills into flour, and even bran, baked with 


$1.75. A single bean is soon sold for 4 cents, and 
a biscuit of three ounces for $2,25, and none are 
finally to be had. 
devouring all the horses in the city, are reduced to 


The miserable soldiers, after 


the degradation of feeding on dogs, cats, rats and 
worms, which are eagerly hunted out in the cellars 
and common sewers. Happy were now, exclaims 
an Italian historian, not those who lived, but those 
who died! "The day is dreary from hunger; the 
night more dreary still from hunger, accompanied 
by delirious fancies. Recourse is now had to 
herbs; monk’s rhubarb, sorrel, mallows, wild 
succory. People of every condition, women of 
noble birth and beauty, seek on the slope of the 
inountain enclosed within the defences, those 
iliments which nature destined. solely for beasts. 
A little cheese and a few vegetables are all that can 
be afforded to the sick and wounded, those sacred 
Stipendaries upon human charity. Men and 
women, in the last anguish of despair, now fill the 
air with their groans and shrieks; some in spasms, 
convulsions and contortions, gasping their last 
breath on the unpitying stones of the streets; alas! 
not more unpitying than man. Children, whom 
a dying mother’s arms had ceased to protect, the 
orphans of an hour, with piercing cries, seek in 
vain the compassion of the passing stranger; but 
none pity or aid them. ‘The sweet fountains of 
sympathy are all closed by the selfishness of indi- 
vidual distress. In the general agony, the more 
impetuous rush out of the gates, and impale them- 
selves on the Austrian bayonets, while others pre- 
cipitate themselves into the sea. Others still, 
are driven to eat their shoes and devour the lea- 
ther of their pouches, and the horror of human 
flesh has so far abated, that numbers feed, like 
canibals, on the bodies of the dead. 

At this stage the French General capitulated, 
claiming and receiving what are called the ** hon- 
ors of war;’’ but not before twenty thousand inno- 
cent persons, old and young, women and children, 
having no part or interest in the war, had died the 
most horrible of deaths. ‘The Austrian flag floated 
over the captured Genoa but a brief span of time; 
for Bonaparte had already descended, like an 
eagle, from the Alps, and in less than a fortnight 
afterwards, on the vast plains of Marenvo, shat- 
tered, as with an iron mace, the Austrian empire 
in Ttaly. 

But wasted lands, ruined and famished cities, 
and slaughtered armies are only part of * 
ple testament of bleeding war.”’ 


the pur- 
Every soldier is 
connected, as all of you, by dear ties of kindred, 
love and friendship. He has been sternly sum- 
moned from the warm embraces of family. To 
him there is, perhaps, an aged mother, who has 
fondly hoped to lean her decaying frame upon his 
more youthful form; perhaps a wile, whose life 
has been just entw ined inseparably with bis, now 
condemned to wasting despair; perhaps brothers, 
s on the field of battle must not 
ill these rush with | 


sisters. As he fal 
is blood? But who can mea- 
ure the distress that radiates as from a bloody 
Who can 
ive the guage and dimensions of this incalculable 
‘Tell me, ve who have felt the b 
of parting with ¢ 


sun, penetrating innumerable homes? 


sorrow? tlerness 


fmends and kindred, whom 


you have watehed tenderly ull the last golden 


sands have run out, and the great hour glass is 


turned, what is the measure of your ancuish? 


Your friend has departed, soothed by kindness 


and in the arms of love; the soldier gasps out his 


life, with no friend near, while the scowl of hate 
darkens all that he beholds; darkens his own 


departing soul. Who ean forget the anguish that 
fills the bosom and crazes the brain of Leonora, 
in the matehless ballad of Burger, who seeks in 


vain among the returning squadrons for her lover 


ger. During the siege, but before the last extrem-|left dead on Prague’s ensanguined plain? Sut 
the rise and set of a single sun, more than one ities, a pound of horse-flesh is sold for 32 cents:|every field of blood has many Leonoras, 


hundred thousand of our fellow men, equalling in'a pound of bran for 30 cents; a pound of flour for 


l'o be continued. 
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THE BEST IS LEFT. 

‘*T am fallen,”’ cried Jeremy Taylor, “ into the 
hands of publicans and sequestrators, and they 
have taken all from me! What now? Let me 
look about me! They have left me sun and moon, _But sorrow reveal’d, as the stars are by night, 
fire and water, a loving wife, and many friends to F, 
pity me, and some to relieve me; and I can still 
discourse; and, unless I list, they have not taken 
away my merry countenance, and my cheerful 
spirits, and a good conscience; they have still left 
me the providence of God; all the promises of the 
gospel, and my religion, and my hopes of heaven, 
and my charity to them, too. And still I sleep, 
and eat and drink, and digest; I read and meditate; 
I walk in my neighbor's pleasant field, and see the 
varieties of natural beauties, and delight in all that 
in which God delights; that is, in virtue and wis- 
dom, in the whole creation, and in God himself.” 


— +2eer — 


And though like a mourner that sits by a tomb, obscure that which was before quite clear to the 


eye. Expounders of this class fall under the cen- 
sure of the poet: 


I am wrapped in a mantle of care — 
Yet*the grief of my bosom!—Oh! call it not gloom, 
Is not the black grief of dk spair. 


“Some lose their sense their learning to display, 
r off a bright vision appears— And some explain the matter quite away.” 
And Hope—like the rainbow—a being of light, 


Is born like the rainbow in tears. But it is not enough that we should enter our ver. 


bal protest against a general evil; we must exam- 


I know thou art gone to the house of thy rest, — : ; a 
pny —— se ’ ine it in all its bearings and ramifications, and care. 


Then why sh 
I know 
And th 
W! 
The stain it had gathered in this, 
And Hope, the 
Lics 


uld my soul be so sad! 


, ri ire , > 7 ‘ >} reg : 
thou art gone where the weary are blest, fully inquire whether we are indirectly or remote- 


menrase teahe op end ts ated. ly engaged in giving it our support. ‘The sagaci- 


Love has put off, in the land of its 


sirth, ous and discerning apostle seems to have rightly 


comprehended this matter, and to have traced this 
sweet singer that gladden’d the « irth, 


evil to its proper source. ‘* From whence,”’ 


Savs 
asl ep on the bosom of Bliss. ; 


he, “come wars and fightings among you? come 


' know thou art gone where thy forehead is starr’d 


they not hence, even of your lusts that war jn 


With the beauty that dwelt in thy soul, your members?”’ 


Not Generally Known.—We find the follow- = se aacinae 
bere the light ol t 1¥ lovel 


ing in the St. Louis Reveille: —** The parent who 
would train up a child in the way he should go, 
must go in the way he would train up the child.” 


“-—7e7e + 


A little reflection will be sufi- 
cient to convince us that all who lead a life of self. 


gratification; all who love the world and the things 


ess cannot b marr’d, 
Nor thy heart be flung back from its goal; 
I know Lethe that flows 
i 


Through a land 


thou hast drunk of the 3 

ielinel Minas din tial’ Gaia of it, are, in a greater or less degree, accessary to 
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THE SOUL'S DEFIANCE. 


I said to Sorrow’s awful storm, 


That sheds over Memory only repose, 


the spirit of war, however strongly they may con- 
And takes 


from it only regret. demn it in theory. For it is evident that what- 


away d 


~~ ever claims our highest regard we cling to with 
I believe thou hast visions of mine: 

And the love that made all things a music to me, 
I hav 

n the hush of the nigh the waste of the sea, . aes : . 

“9 ah In the hush of the night, on t waste of the sea Here is the incipient stage of war. It is one thing 

Thy tempest raging hig "9 Or alone with the breeze on the hill, 


nee that 


welling, wherever it be, 

That beat against my breast, fond pertinacity. It is equally certain that when- 

Rage on—thou mayst destroy this fori, ever our chief possessions are endangered we shall 
ay it low at rest ’ . . 

And lay not yet learn’d to resign— not be disposed to resign them without a struggle. 


But still the spirit that now brooks 


Undaunted on its fury looks sid wei wolegien Ul tee, to be able to discern, and to diseour cloquently 
With steadfast eye. 


s down and is still on the nature of an evil, and another thing to stand 


} clear of all connection with, or participation in it; 
I said to Penury’s meagre train, 
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PHIL 


Come on—your threats I brave own R for it is ** not the hearer,” nor the expounder, 
: ’ 7 amet: we eee 2 ae ; 
My last poor life-drop you may drain, ‘ ** but the doer of the law that is justifi 


And crush me to the grave: 


ADELPUIA, TENTH MONTII 4, 
Yet still the spirit that endures, 


Lodo. DIED, on Second-day, 15th ultimo, at th 


her mother, near Burlington, N. J, Ann Ci 


Shall mock your force the while, daughter of Susanna Parrish, in the 2lst y 


In our present number, we continue our extracts 


And meet each cold, cold grasp of yours, 


' 


Surrounded 
With bitter smile. 


relatives and 


c . , . fi ‘hildhood r re rel 
from Sumner’s Oration. from childhood by a large circ 
friends, the ties which bound this 
woman to life were unusually strong. ! 
ness with exemplary patience, and when the 
dk mar 


We persuade ourselves 


that few of our readers stand in need of argument 
T 


She bor 
I said to cold 


Neg 


sect and Sern, to quicken their perceptions, or to heighten their 
Pass on—I heed you not; ; ture drew nigh she was favored to attain a 

. signation to the Divine Will, and to experience 
that «a mansion had been prepared for her in t 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens. 


ee 


7 ; é convictions on the subject of this able and admir- 
Ye may pursue me till my form 


. atin atAvans Ve presut h: re are : 
id tales ann Geamele able address. We presume that there are none 


. 7% « ’ } - , 
Yet still the spirit which you see, whose minds are imbued with a right knowledge ts 
Undaunted by your wiles, of the religious principles of Friends that are not RECORD OF NEWS. 
Draws from its own nobility, 


fully prepared to repudiate the system of war in 


} 


Its high-born smiles. . ; 
all its bearings. 


. The Tel gray h—The work on the line of Te legr: phi be 
Indeed it seems wonderful that _ 


I said to Friendship’s menaced blow, 
Strike deep—my heart shall bear; 
Thou canst but add one bitter wo 
To those already there: 
Yet still the spirit that sustains 
This last severe distress, 
Shall smile upon its keenest pains, 
And scorn redress. 
I said to Death’s uplifted dart, 
Aim sure—O, why delay? 
Thou wilt not find a fearful heart, 
A weak reluctant prey;— 
For still the spiril firm and free, 
Triumphant in the last dismay, 
Wrapt in its own eternity, 
Shall smiling pass away 
~27ee + 
LINES, 
BY T. K. HARVEY. 
The eyes must be dark that so long has been dim, 
Ere again it may gaze upon thine: 
But my heart has revealings of thee and thy home, 
In many a token and sign— 


there should appear any necessity for a resort to 
argument in this case. It might be supposed that 


the natural feelings of humanity were sufficient to 


convince men of the enormity of the practice; nor 4),. 


can we conceive so disparagingly of the intellectual] 


character of our fellow-creatures as to admit that 


gross evils of this nature are, in a general way, 
the result of mental blindness and ignorance. It 
is doubtless true in this, as in many similar cases, 
that ** light has come into the world, but men love 
darkness rather than light because their deeds are 
evil.”’ Whatever virtue there may be in argument 
lucidly presented, or eloquently enforced, it is evi- 
dent but little is gained unless mankind can be 
brought to respect their natural convictions and 


feelings. It may be inferred that a great deal of 


‘time and labor is misemployed in attempting to 


enlighten people on subjects in relation to which 


ithey are already sufficiently informed by the spon- 


tween Philadelphia and New York is rapidly prog: 
and it is stated on authority of Coell, the 


that 


essing; 
' superintendent, 
it will be completed by the Ist of next month. The 
work is also in progress between Philadelphia and Balti- 
The line from N York cro the Delaware at 
New Hope, and taking a direct line from thence through 

boroughs of Doylestown and Norristoy 
Philadelphia and Columbia Railroad at Morgan’s Corner, 
in Delaware county. From this point a branch will be con- 
structed along the Railroad to Philadelphia city. The line 
to Baltimore will be extended along the Railroad rout » Via 
Lancaster, Columbia and York.—Sun. 


The Mormon War.—The St. Louis Republican 
19th ult. contains further particulars of the outbreak in the 
Mormy untry. Franklin A. Worrel, an estimable citi- 
zen, in no way connected with the disturbance: assas- 
sinated on the 16th by a party of Mormons. ‘This outrag: 
has aroused public indignation against the Mormons to a 
high pitch, and the Warsaw Signal says, “ revenge, reveng¢ 


more, 


ses 


vn, strikes th 


of the 


mi ce 


, was 


’ 


is now the word,” and that “blood will and must flow if 
necessary to rid the country of the authors of our troubles.” 
It appears that a war of extermination has now been declar- 


ed, and that the Mormons will be driven from Adams and 


Hancock counties. Some fifty or sixty houses have been 
burnt, and the work is still going on. The military have 
been called out. 

Later.—The latest intelligence from the Mormon district 
in illinois, affords a prospect of an amicable adiustment of 


the unfortunate disturbances which have recently been re- 
newed between the Mormons and the Anti-Mormons. The 
editor of the St. Louis Republican, writing from Warsaw, 
under date of the 17th ult., says. 


taneous action of their own minds. Perhaps this 
is one of the evils of our day—a constant effort to 
accumulate evidence in order to prove that which 


is already plain enough. This sometimes renders 


I need but Jook up with a vow to the sky, 
And a light like thy beauty is there, 
And I hear a low murmur like thine in reply, 


“The Twelve Elders; or principal men of the Mormons, 
When I pour out my spirit in prayer. 


have addressed a proposition t. the Anties, which was re- 














ceived this evening, and which, I trust, may put a final end 
to this war. ‘I'he T'welve propose that they will leave Nau- 
yoo, and the country, next spring, provide d hostilities are 
suspended, and the vexatious suits which they charge the 
Anties to have instituted against them, are withdrawn, and 
they are allows d peaceably to dispose of their property, and 
prepare for their re moval. ‘They 'h ive appointe da commit 
tee of five, to correspond with a committee of an equal num- 
ber on the part of the old settlers, ‘This proposition is well 
received by many of the citizens of Warsaw, and if they doy 
not reject it because of the language in which it is address 
ed to them, (they thinking it disrespectful,) it will m 

likely Jead to a settlement, and to the removal of the Mor 


nons from among them.” 


The Fis! 
ester, on the 14th ult., with cargoes varying f 1 2et 
100 barrels of mackerel. Altogether, this fleet hud 30,00 


ries.—About 400 fishing vessels put into G!ou- 


yarrels of fish. 


Terrific Wiirlwind—A most terrific whirlwind passec 
» northern part of the county of Orleans, in New 


York, on the 20th ult., which, for its magnitude and extent 


through the 


f devastation, was perfectly frightful. It commenced at 
Johnson’s Creek, in Niagara county, took a northern cours 


rouch the towns of Yates and Carlton, in the county of 
Orleans, and spent its fury on the lake. It is reported that 
track is some 160 rods wide, and seventeen or twenty 
niles in length. lLlage forest trees were twisted from their 
inks and hurled in mid-air like feathers. Orchards are 
rooted, barns and houses unroofed, and many so complete. 
j on seck hehind ‘ ; 
stroyed as to leave scarce a wreck behind. ‘ome of 
best and ablest farmers are completely ruined, and many 
— t ‘ . 
Av sustall heavy losses in the destruction of the corn 


ad grain wherever they were stacked. 


Great Peach.—The Philadelphia Gazette says: We wer 
shown a peach of the late He ith variety grown in the g 
ien of Jarnes Houseman, corner of Per ‘ 
which measured 11 inches in circumference, and weighed 


11 ounces and a quarter. 


Pennsylvania Railroad Iron—The Pennsylvania Re- 
t 


worter stat that the Directors of the Harrisburg, Por 
outh and Lancaster Railroad Company have concluded 
in arrangement with the Montour lron Company of Dan- 
ille, Pa., to furnish several hundred tons of 'T railroad iron 
it $70 per ton, for the new track which they contemplate 


aying as soon as the rails can be furnished. 


“ates 

THE CAVS OF UIG AND THE CAVE OF 
DAHIRA. 

We almost hesitate to lay before our readers t] 


following, but it presents such an exhibit of the 


heinousness and atrocity of war, and the inefficacy 
of what are termed civilization and refinement to 
counteract its baneful influence, that we venture 

. . : a ' ' 
to give it a place in our paper. We hear, indeed, 
of the softening effects of modern mauners on the 


habits of military life; and in this way, and by 


kind of wretched sophistry, are the feelings 
of men reconciled, in some degree, to a practic¢ 
which, in whatever light we view it, exhibits hu- 
man nature in its most vile, most wicked, and 
most brutal aspect. The object of the writer 


his account Is, to 


, 


from whom we have borrowed t 





enforce the necessity of more mildness in the sys- 
tem; to recommend a mitigation of modern war- 
fare, from considerations founded on the improved 
state of human society at the present day. Jut 
the idea that war, so long as it continues to be 
justified on any ground, can, by any course of 
modification, be divested of its natural deformity, 
and clothed in amiable features, is most preposte- 
rous, and a delusion that has its origin with the 
father of lies. Nothing short of a total, an utter 
renunciation of this horrid system is demanded, 
and in vain do the professors of Christianity lay 
claim to the name of Christians, so long as they 
continue to vindicate it in any shape, or under any 
pretext whatever. 
From Jerrold’s Magazine. 

two Highland clans 
They were half-naked sav- 


Some three centuries ago, 
urged fierce warfare. 
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ages; they lived by rapine; they preferred steal- 
ing cattle to breeding them; they held their glens 
by the tenure of cumbrous broad- swords and rude 
bows and arrows; they hated each other because 
their names were different, for their fathers had 
taught them that difference between names meant 
feud betwixt races; they looked at each other as 
each other’s natural enemies, and the many gray 

‘airns composed of hastily piled whinstone, which 
dotted with dim specks their brown moorland, told 
each its tale of battle lost and won, when hunting 
parties met and shed their own instead of the wild 


deer’s blood. 


‘These clans were cruel and vindictive, for they 
were densely ignorant. Pent up in their rocks, 
and surrounded by their lochs and torrents, they 
were secluded from the world. No softening 
influence reached them. ‘They had no commerce 
to civilize, no peaceful industry to employ them. 
They were hunters, and fishermen, and warriors, 


just as are the savages of North America, and the 


rude inhabitants of New Zealand; only the Scotch 
barbarians used the dirk for the scalping-knife, and 


the Lochabar axe was their tomahawk. The prin- 


. cipal stronghold of one of the contending tribes 


was a little island in the Hebridean group; a bar- 
ren, rocky spot, girt by eternal serf. Here their 
women and children were bestowed, and thither, 
one mild winter’s day, resorted the galleys of their 
enemies. ‘Their intention was, of course, to plun- 
der, burn, kill. ‘They did plunder and burn the 
huts they found upon the sliore, but they found no 
human beings to massacre. ‘The island appeared 
deserted, desolate, as though never trodden by 
man. ‘The invaders ransacked it well, threaded 
its every glen, scoured its every ravine, but all was 
solitary and desert. Baulked of their victims, 
they prepared to leave the place. ‘They set their 
sails and tripped their anchors, but hardly had they 
cleared the creek in which they lay, when a sharp 
pair of eyes on board the h indmost galley espied, } 
by the uncertain light a winter’s dawn, the 
figure of a man, cauts moving over the rocks. 
A shout announced tue vesy, and th 1d 

disappeared. But the secret had been betrayed. 
The invaded had hidden themselves in their 
island, not deserted it. In half an hour their as- 
sailants had re-landed, and set themselves with 
awakened hope to the search. 
not a vain one, 


This time it was 
Snow had fallen during the pre- 
vious night, and the footsteps of the solitary man, 
whose imprudence had betrayed his clan, were 
easily distinguished. ‘The Highlanders exulting- 
ly followed up the trail. ‘The fugitive heard their 
shouts behind him. He doubled and leaped, and 
walked backwards, and practised every trick he 
might to deceive his pursuers; but the sleuth- 
hounds have not truer noses for blood than had 
his hereditary enemies. So they tracked him to 
the general hiding-place. It was a curious natu- 
ral cavern—the entrance through clefts and chinks 
of riven rock, overgrown with the furzy shrubs 
and dank fern which constitute the principal ve- 
getation of these barren islands. Within were 
collected the women and children of the clan, with 
1 few of the men—principally the old and infirm, 
oa secret cave was long a secure and unsuspect- 
ed hiding-place; but they were the last refugees 
She ever sought its shelter. With shouts of tri- 
umph and exulting wrath the assailants gathered 
wood and sea-weed, and the dried heath, and piled 
it round the entrance to the cavern. ‘Those within 
maintained the silence of despair. No terms were 
offered or besought. <A few muttered Gaelic 
words alone passed—and in a short space, a huge 
bonfire burnt at the cavern’s mouth, and the 
scorching heat and stifling smoke rolled in upon 
its occupants. And then rose the dismal wail of 
their misery. 
the fire—over their yelling hurrahs—over the tri- 
umphant screams of their pibrochs—the murder- 
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Over the crackling and roaring of 
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ers heard the cries of the stifling women—the cla- 
mor of the tumult of the dying wretches—fighting 
desperately, as it seemed, with each other, or 
struggling to burst through the fiery barrier which 
kept them from the cool fresh air. One by one 
these sounds ceased—the blaze sank, died away, 
it had done its work—no living creature remained 
within the rock. ‘There was a clan less in the 
Highlands. ‘The invaders sailed away in triumph, 
leaving the dead unburied as they lay. They ne- 
ver were buried. ‘he island was deemed accurs- 
ed—haunted by the spirits of those who met their 
fate there. And ofte 2 during the winter’s storms, 
ind sometimes even when the summer sea and 
sky were alike tranquil, the western fishermen 
said they heard low wailings and sharp plercing 
shrieks, ghastly and unearthly, come from the de- 
serted island. 
tious notions died away. Now the island is in- 


habited, but the evidences of the truth of the le- 


In process of time these supersti- 


gend are still in being; and many a summer tour- 
ist has seen the bones whitening in the sand, 
which lie in wreaths in the celebrated Cave of 
Vig. 

And now there is another cave in the world 
with a similar legend: future travellers, in future 
times will often toil up the hot ridges of the Atlas 
Mountains, to see the Cavern of Dahra, where a 
whole tribe of Arabs were foully murdered—and 
how? Were they hall deadly 
feud with another tri is barbarous as them- 
Were the murder 


iaked savages, 


selves? rs some nameless Afri- 
can clan, obscure in the world’s hist wry as those 
they put to death? Was the whule itastrophe 


one of those which inevitably must occur, when 


savage wars against savage’ No: It oceur- 
red in a struggle between civilized man and semi- 
savage man; and, foul disgrace! the civilized 
were the murderers—the savage, the victims. It 
ocenenes in a war between the invaders of a coun- 
try and the inhabitants, who fought for their old 
possessions, their property, and their rights; and, 
foul blot! the assailants piled up the fagots, and 
the defenders perished! Jt occurred in a war 
waged by the nation which arrogates to itself the 


in civilization—which 
claims the crown of the most civilized, the most 


position of leader of Europe 


enlightened, the most polished people of the 
earth. ‘The Arabs 1 distinction: 
they form roving clans of uncivilized men, living 
a primitive, pastoral life, in caverns and tents. 
Yet it was the enlightened, the polished, the hu- 
mane aggressors, who roasted some eight hundred 
of the savages, for the crime of defending their 
own country—of daring, in legitimate warfare, to 


pretend to no suc! 


resist the legions who would have wrested it from 
them. 

ted was 
a vast one; it | manv ehinks and crannies, and 
it was long ere the stiflin 
did their work. 


The cavern into which the Arabs retrea 


smoke and baking fire 

The Frenchmen heard the moans and shrieks, 
and the tumult of despair, as dying men and wo- 
men turned furiously on each other, and sought to 


free themselves from lingering agony | y more suc l- 


den death; they heard the butchering strokes of 


the yatagan and pistol-shots, which told that 
suicide, or mutual destruction, was going on in 
the darkness of the cavern: they heard all this re- 
newed at intervals, and continued hour after hour, 
but still they coolly he iped Straw upon the blaze, 
tranquilly fed the fire, until all was quiet but its 
own roaring; and burnt, maimed, 
corpses, blankened, some of them calcined, by 
the fire, remained piled in mouldering rotting 
masses in the cave, to tell that a few hours before 
a tribe of men, women, and children, had entered 
its dreary portals. 


and convulsed 


+~weer - 


Mankind compose together but one family, all 
! 


the difference is, we are more or |ess related. 


tar 
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EXTRACTS FROM DYMOND’S ESSAY ON INTEL- 
LECTUAL EDUCATION. 

In presenting the ensuing observations to our 
readers, many of whom are no doubt familiar with 
the work from which they are taken, we do not 
the 
‘That the present methods 


mean to be understood as concurring with 
writer in all his views. 
of instruction are susceptible of much useful modi- 
fication can hardly be doubted, but in this, as in 
every other established system of action, it is 
much easier to propose changes, than to effect real 
improvements. ‘There is no spot at which theory 
is oftener more at fault than when it ventures on the 
ground of education. Experience alone is ade- 
quate to regulate our inquiries, and to direct our 
Only 


experienced the difficulties attendant on the duties 


judgment on this point. they who have 
of teachers, can be supposed capable of deciding 
the modes of instruction proper to be pursued 

the cultivation of the young mind. There is 
nevertheless, as it appears to us, much force and 
truth It will 


observed that the strictures of the writer have 


in the remarks that follow. be 


reference to the particular state of society in Eng- 
land. 
people are shut out from the benefits of a liberal 


There, unhappily, a great portion of the 


education, and to those of the middling class who 
are not deprived of this privilege, it becomes an 
object of great importance that the period of edu- 
cation should be as usefully employed as possible, 
and with reference to their future pursuits, or des- 
tinations in life. Perhaps, under any circumstan- 
ces, this will be found to be a wise rule; and yet 
when the proper means and facilities are furnished, 
we would not counteract the natural tendencies of 
the young mind (when those tendencies are 
strongly developed) for the acquisition of some 
branches of science that may seem to have but 
little claim to merit on the score of practical utility. 
Take for instance what are called the dead lan- 
guages. ‘To the mass of children it may be 

little importance that they should be made ac- 
quainted with these, because it is easy to be per- 
ceived that the general concerns and business of 
life may be carried on quite as well without them. 
But when it interferes with no higher or more 
urgent calling, and when a child discovers a strong 
aptitude for acquiring a knowledge of language, 
we would not encourage the neglect of the oppor- 
tunities which may be afforded bim for gratifying 
his taste in this respect. It is well known that a 


large number of the words our language are 


derived from the Latin and Greek, (particularly 
from the former,) and hence a knowledge of these 
tongues, if it extend no further than the rudiments, 
is of essential use in determining the radical and 
precise meaning of many words which, without 
this knowledge, would convey a vague signification 
to the mind. But we leave our readers to their 
own conclusions on this and other points embraced 
in the following remarks: 

‘It is no less true than lamentable, that hith- 
erto the education proper for civil and active life 
has been neglected; that nothing has been done to 
enable those who actually to conduct the 
affairs of the world, to carry them on in a manner 
worthy of the age and the country in which they 
live, by communicating to them the knowledge 


are 
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and the spirit of their age and country.’ ‘ina 
ledge does not consist in being able to read books, 
but in understanding one’s business and duty in 
life.”’—** Most writers have considered the sub- 
ject of Education as relative to that portion of it 
only which applies to learning; but the first object 
of all, in every nation, is to make a man a good 
member of society.” —* Education in 
learning what makes a man useful, respectable 
and happy, in the line for which he is destined.” 

If these propositions are true, it is evident that 
the systems edition which obtain, need 
great and almost total reformation. What does a 
boy, in the middle class of society, learn at school 
of the knowledge and the spirit of his age and 
country? When he has left sehool, how much 
does he understand of the business and duty of life? 

Education is one of those things which Lord 
Bacon would describe as having lain almost unal- 
tered ** upon the dregs of time.” We still faney 
that we educate our children when we give them, 
as its principal constituent, that same instruction 
which was given before England had a literature 
of its own, and when Greek and Latin contained 
almost the sum of human knowledge. Then the 
knowledge of the Greek and Latin was called, and 
not unjustly called, Learning. It was the learning 
which procured distinction and celebrity. A sort 
of dignity and charm was thrown around the 
attainments and the word which designated them. 
That charm has continued to operate to the pre- 
sent hour, and we still call him a learned man 
who is skilful in Latin and Greek. 

That no advantages result from the study of 
ancient classics it would be idle to maintain. But 
this is not the question. The question is, whether 
80 many advantages result from this study as from 
others that might be substituted; and I am per- 
suaded that we shall become more and more will- 
ing to answer, No. With respect to the sum of 
knowledge which the works of antiquity convey, 
as compared with that which is conveyed by 
modern literature, the disproportion is great in the 
extreme. ‘To say that the modern is a hundred 
times greater than the ancient, is to keep far from 
the language of exaggeration. And, to say the 
truth, the majority of those who are educated at 
college leave it with but an imperfect acquaintance 
with those languages which they have spent years 
in professing to acquire. ‘There are some men 
skilled in the languages; there are some * learned’”’ 
men; but the very circumstance that great skill 
procures celebrity, is an evidence that great skill 
is rare, 

If considerations like these apply to the prefer- 
ence of classical learning by those classes of soci- 
ety who can devote many years to the general 
purposes of education, much more do they apply 
to those who fill the middle ranks. We affirm 
that the knowledge of Latin and Greek is all but 
useless to these boys, and that if the knowledge 
were useful they do not acquire it. What are the 
stations which they are about to fill? One is to 
be a manufacturer, and one a banker, and one a 
merchant, and one a ship-owner, and one will 
underwrite at Lloyd's, and one will be a consul 

Toulon. Nay, we might go lower and say, 
one will be a tanner, and one a draper, and one a 
corn-factor. Yet these boys must learn Latin, and 
perhaps Greek too. And tiey do actually spend 
day after day, and perhaps | year after year, upon 
“Hie, hae, hoc,’—" Pro qux maribus,’’—** As 
in presenti,”’”—** Et, and; cum, whens” and the 
like. What conceivable relationship do these 
things bear to making steam-engines, or discount- 
ing bills, or shipping cargoes, or making leather, 
or selling cloth? yroat But it will said, 
What relationship does any merely literary pur- 
suit bear?) Or why should a mere hant’s son read 
Paradise Lost? Such questions conduct us to the 
just view of the case; and accordingly we answer, 


consists 


of 


he 
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Let ‘ions young persons attend to literature, but 
let it be literature of the most expedient kind, 
Let them read Paradise Lost. Why? Because 
itis delightful, and because they can do it without 
learning a language in order to acquire the 
power: if Paradise Lost existed only in the Ara- 
bic, I should think it preposterous to teach young 
persons Arabic in order that they might read it. 
‘l'o those who are to fill the active stations of life, 
literature must 


always be a subordinate concern; 
and it would 


be vain to deny that our own lan- 
guage possesses a sufficient store for them without 
learning others to increase. 

The intelligent reader will perceive that the 
ground upon which these ol bjections to classical 
studies are urged is, that they occupy time which 
might be more bene ficially employed. If the 
period of education were long enough to learn the 
ancient languages, in addition to the more bene- 
ficial branches of knowledge, our inquiry would 
be of another kind. But the period is not long 
enough: a selection must be made; and that which 
it has been our endeavor to show is, that, in 
selecting the classics, we make an unwise selec- 
tion. 

The remarks which follow will be understood 
as applying to the middle ranks of society; that is, 
to the ranks in which the greatest sum of talent 
and virtue resides, and by which the business of 
the world is principally carried on. If we take 
up acard of terms of an ordinary Boarding-School, 
we probably meet with an enumeration something 
like this:—** Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, En- 
glish Grammar, Composition, History, Geogra- 
phy, Use of the Globes &e.; besides “the 
‘**accomplishments,”” and ‘Feeach, Greek, and 
Latin. ‘*Edueation consists in learning what 
makes a man useful, respect: ible, and happy in the 
line for which he is destined.”’ Useful, respecta- 
ble, and happy, not merely in his counting-house, 
but in his parlor; not merely it in his own house, 
but amongst his neighbors, aa as a member of 
civilized society. Now, surely the list of sub- 


jects which are set down above ts, to say the least, 


very imperfect. Besides reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, what is the amount of knowledge 
which it conveys? English Grammar:—This is, 
in fact, not learnt by committing to me mory les- 
sons in the ‘grammar book.” C om position: — 
This is of consequence; although, as school econ- 
omy is now managed, it makes a better appear- 
ance on the master’s card than on the boy’s S paper. 
History, Geography, and the Globe prob lems, are 
of great interest and value; and the great unhappi- 
ness is, that such studies are postponed to others 
of comparatively little worth. 
Since human knowledge 
extensive than the opportunity 


is sO much more 


of individuals for 


acquiring it, it becomes of the greatest importance 
so to economize the Opportunity as to make it 
subservient to the acquisition of as large and as 
valuable a portion as we can. 
show thata given branch of 
you must show that itis the most nseful that can 


It is not enough to 
education is useful; 
be selected. Remembering this, | think it would 
be expedient to dispense with the formal study of 
English Grammar—a proposition which, I doubt 
not, many a teacher will hear with wonder and 
disapprob: ition. We learn the Grammar in order 
that we may learn English; and we learn English 
whether we study grammars or not. Especi ally 
shall we acquire a competent knowledge of our 
own language, if other departments of our educa- 
tion were improved. A boy learns more English 
grammar by joining in an hour’s conversation with 
educated people, than in pouring for an hour over 
Murray or Horne Tooke. If he is accustomed 
to such society, and to the perusal of well-written 
books, he will learn English Grammar though he 
never sees a word about syntax; and if he is not 
accustomed to such society and such reading, the 
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“grammar books’’ at a boarding-school will not 
teach it. Men learn their own language by habit 
and not by rules; and this is jest what we might 
expect; for the grammar of a language is itself 
formed from the prevalent habits of speech and 
writing. A compiler of grammar first observes 
these habits, and then makes his rules; but if a 
person is himself familiar with the habits, why 
study the rules? I say nothing of grammar as a 
general science, because, although the philosophy 
of a language be a valuable branch of human 
knowledge, it were idle to expect that schoolboys 
should understand it. The objection is, fo the 
system of alfempling to teach children formally 
that which they will learn practically without 
teaching 

In general, science is preferable to literature— 
the knowledge of things to the knowledge of 
words. It is not by literature, nor by merely lit- 
erary men, that the business 
now carried on. 
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human society is 
** Directly and immediately we 
have risen to the station which we occupy, not 
y literature, nor by the knowledge of extinet 
languages, but by the sciences of polities, of law, 
of public economy, of commerce, of mathematics; 
by astronomy, by che mistry, by mechanics, by 
natural history. Itis by these that we are dee 
tined to rise yet higher. ‘These constitute the 
business of society, and in these ought we to seek 
for the objects of education.” 

Yet at school how /ittle do our children Jearn of 
these! ‘The reader will ask, what system of edu- 
cation we would recommend; and although the 
writer of these pages can make no pretensions to 
accuracy of knowledge upon the subject, he thinks 
that an improved system would embrace, even in 
ordinary boarding-schools, such topics of instruc- 
tion as these: 

Reading—Writing—Common Arithmetic—Book-keeping. 
Geography—Natural History, embracing Zoology, Botany, 

Mineralogy, &c. 

History of Mankind, especially the history of recent times. 
Biography, particularly of moderns 
Natural Philosophy, embracing Mechanics, Pneumatics, 

Optics, &c.; and illustrated by experiments: and embra- 

cing also Chemistry with experiments—Galvanism, &c. 
Geolog y—Land M 
Elements of Political science; embracing Principles of 

Religious and Civil Liberty; of Civil Obedience; of Penal 

Law and the general ; of Politi- 

cal Economy, &c. 


uring—Familiar Geometry. 


Administration of justi 


If the reader should think that boys under six- 
teen can acquire little or no knowledge of these 
multifarious subjects, he is to remember what the 
enume ration excludes, and how vast a proportion 
of a boy’s time the excluded subjects now occupy. 
The whole, perhaps of his forenoons is now de- 
voted to I, itin—DLatin is excluded. An hour 
before breakfast is probably spent in learning sen- 
tences in a book of Grammar:—this mode of 
learning Grammar is excluded. ‘The amount of 
knowledge which a boy might acquire during 
these hours is very great. ‘The formal learning 
of spelling does not appear in our enumeration. 
In many schools this occupies a considerable por- 
tion of every week, if not of every day. Spelling 
may be learnt, and in fact is learnt, ike grammar, 
by ‘habit. 

With this exclusion of some subjects of study, 
and alteration of the mode of pursuing others, a 
schoolboy’s time would really be much more than 
doubled. Every year would practically be ex- 
panded into two or three. Let us refer then to « 
some of the subjects of education which have been 
proposed. 

In teaching Geography, too little use is made 
of maps and too much of books. A bov will learn 
more by examining a good map and by listening 
to a few intelligible explanations, than by weary- 
ing himself with pages of geographical lessons. 
Lesson-learning is the bane of education. It dis- 
gusts and wearies young persons, and, except 
with extreme watchfulness on the part of the 
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teacher, is almost sure to degenerate into learning 
words without ideas. 
a child to learn half a dozen paragraphs full of 
proper names, describing by what mountains and 
seas half a dozen countries are ae Yet 
with much less labor, he might learn the facts 
more perfectly by his eye, and with \ ss prob i- 
bility of their passing from his memory. The 
lessons will not be remembered except as they 
convey ideas. 

‘lo most if not all young persons, Natural His- 
tory is a delightful study. Zovlogy, if aceom- 
panied by good plates, conveys permanent and 
useful knowledge. Such a book as Wood's 
Zoography is a more valuable medium of educa- 
tion than three-fourths of the professed school- 
books in existence. 

History and Biography are, if it be not the fault 
of the teacher or his books, delightful also. Mod- 
ern times should always be preferred; partly 
because the knowledge they communicate is more 
certain and more agreeable, and partly because it 
bears an incomparably greater relation to the pre- 
sent condition of men; and for that reason it is 
better adapted to prepare the young person for the 
part which he is to take in active life. If histori- 
cal books even for the young possessed less of the 
character of mere chronicles of facts, and contained 
a few of those connecting and illustrating para- 
graphs which a man of philosophical mind knows 
how to introduce, History might become a power- 
ful instrument in imparting sound principles to the 
mind, and thus in meliorating the general condition 
of society. Both Biography aud History should 
be illustrated with good plates. ‘The more we 
can teach through the eye the better. It is hardly 
necessary to add that a boy should not “ learn 
lessons’”’ in either. He should read these books, 
and means should afterwards be taken to ascertain 
whether he has read them to good purpose. 

There is, according to my views, no study that 
is more adapted to please and eee 
persons than that of Naiural Philosophy 
1 was a schoolboy I attended a few lec tures on the 


Air Pump, Galvanism, &c., and I value 


-ledge which I gained in three evenings, more 


highly than any other which 


in as many months. 
nouring over lessons which disgust them, we allow 
th: it magazine of wonders which heaven has store: 
up to lie unexplored and unnoticed. 


I gained 


sidered respectably educated, who are yet wonder 
fully ignorant of the first principles of natural sei 
ence. Many a boy who has spent years upor 
Latin cannot tell how it comes to pass that wate 
rises in a pump; and would stare if he were tol 
thai the decanters on the table were not colde 
than the baize they stand on. I would rather tha 
my son were familiar with the subjects of Pale 


Carier in a translation of Epictetus. 
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From the American Journal of Science and Arts. 
UNTITLED STATES EXPLORING EXPEDITION. 
Continued from page 203 

The ae and the Porpoise, as well a 
the Flying Fi also combated the perils of thi 
very d: inverous Nnavic: tion. 
d the place where the Peacock entered, and foun 
no opening beyond. She observed a group « 
ibular and stranded icebe ergs, and by midnight o 
the 23d of January, (1840,) 
rier, while all approach to the land was entirel 
cut off on the east and west by the close packin 
of the icebergs. 
coast twenty-five miles deep, which 


Capt. Wilke 


penetrated about fifteen miles without reaching its ‘This added to our anxieties, 


termination: he called it Disappointment Bay. ] 
lat. was 67° 4’ 30” S.—long. 147° 30’ W. 
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It is not an easy thing for ed about the ship. 


> the know- to windward. 


t schoo] surf dashing against them. 
Whilst our children are 


‘There are 
multitudes f'vaece men and women who are con- little after midnight, on the 29th, I had 


tT he Vincennes pass- castle, he remain 
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They had fine weather, and many birds appear- 
They took the opportunity to 
fill nineteen tanks with ice—having first allowed 
the salt water to drip from it, and it proved very 
potable. 

‘They met with snow storms and thick weather, 
so that they could not always run, even with a 
fair wind, and when they did it was with extreme 
hazard on account of the floating ice; but as long 
as they could see the fixed barrier they persever- 
ed. On the 28th, in beautifully clear weather, 
they passed through many tabular icebergs—one 
hundred being in view at once, and of great di- 
mensions—being from a fourth of a mile to three 
miles in length. Capt. W ilkes had taken the 
precaution to make a chart of the icebergs as he 
met them; and he was mee peeae d at the great num- 
ber which he had passed and which still surround- 
ed them. ‘The land was plainly in view, but he 
felt his situation to be extremely critical, as a gale 
was evidently coming on, with the barometer fall- 
ing, and destruction appeared before them unless 
they effected a retreat. ‘This they attempted, but 
their path was thickly beset with their floating 
enemies, many of large size and near at hand, and 
perpetually nearing. ‘Io return towards the land 
was out of the question, and no alternative remain- 
ed but to keep a good look-out and dash on. 

*At8 P. M. it began to blow very hard, with 
a violent snow storm circumscribing our view, and 
rendering it impossible to see more than two ship’s 
lengths ahead. ‘The cold was severe, and every 
spray that touched the ship was immediately con- 
verted into ice. At9 P. M., the barometer still 
falling and the gale increasing, we reduced sail to 
close reefed fore and main topsails, reefed foresail 
and trysails, under which we passed numerous 
icebergs, some to windward and some to le eward 
of us. At 10h. 30m. we found ourselves thickly 
beset with them, and had many narrow escapes: 
the excitement became intense—it required a con- 


young Stant change of helm to avoid those close aboard, 
Whe n and we were ct Mpen d le 


press the ship with 
canvass in order to escape them, by keeping her 
We thus passed close along their 
and distinetly heard the roar of the 
We had, from time 
glimpse 3 of their obscure outline, appear- 
ing as though immediately above us. After many 
},escapes | found the shit » so covered with ice, and 
the watch so powerless in managing her, that a 
all hands 
-\called. Scarcely had they been reported on deck, 
-|when it was known to me that the gunner, Mr. 
1, Williamson, had fallen, broken his ribs, and other- 
r wise injured himself on the icy deck 
| The gale at this moment was aw ful. We found 
r we were passing large masses of drift ice, and ice 
A little after 1 


weather sides, 


to lime, 


t islands became more numerous. 


y’s o'clock it was terrific, and the sea was now so 
Theology, than that he should surpass Elizabeth heavy that I was 


obliged to reduce sail still fur- 
ther:—the fore and) main tops ils were clewed up; 
the former was furled, but the latter being a new 
sail, much difficulty was found in securing it. A 
seaman, by 1! 
to execute the order to furl, got on the lee yard- 
|, having blown over the yard, 


ie name of Brooks, in endeavoring 


arm, and the sail, 
Ss prevented his return. Not being aware of his 
s position until it was rep yrted to me from the fore- 
d there some — On my see- 
d ing him, he appeared stiff and clinging to the yard 
of and lift. and an 
n officer and several men went aloft to rescue him; 


Spilling lines were at once rove, 


reached the solid bar- which they succeeded in doing by passing a bow- 


into the 
Several 


y line around his body and dragging him 
g top. He was almost frozen to death. 


‘There was an indentation of the of the men were completely exhausted by cold, 


1g fatigue and excitement, and were sent below.— 
and but little hope 
ts remained to me of escaping. I felt that neither 

prudence nor foresight could avail in prote ting 
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the ship and crew. All that could be done was 
to be prepared for any emergency by keeping 
every one at his station. 

We were swiftly dashing on, for I felt it neces- 
sary to keep the ship under r: pid way through the 
water, to enable her to steer and work quickly.— 
Suddenly, many voices cried out—* Ice ahead!’ 
then, ‘ On the lee ry again, ‘On the lee 
bow and abeam!’ All hope of escape seemed in 
a moment to vanish. Return we could not, 
large ice islands had been passed to leeward; 
we dashed on, expecting every moment the crash, 
The ship in an instant from having her lee guns 
under water rose upright; and so close were we 
passing to leeward of one of these huge islands, 
that our trysails were almost thrown aback by the 
eddy wind. ‘The helm was put up, but the prox- 
imity of those under our le« 
course. All was now still, ex 
of the wild storm, that was raging behind, before 
and above us: the sea was in great agitation, and 
both officers and men were in the highest degree 
excited. 

The ship continued her way, and as we pro- 
ceeded a glimmering of hope arose, for we acci- 
dently had lit upon a clear passage between two 
large ice islands, which in fair weather we should 
not have dared to venture through. Ihe suspense 
endured while making our way through them was 
intense, but of short duration; and my spirits rose, 
as 1 heard the whistling of the gale grow louder 
and louder before us as we emerged from the pas- 
sage. We had escaped an awful death and were 
again tempest-tost. 

We encountered many similar dangers at night. 
At half past 4 A. M., I found we had reached the 
small open space laid down on my chart, and at 
5 o’clock | hove to the ship. I h: ad been under 
intense excitement and had not been off the deck 
for nine hours, and was now thankful to the Provi- 
dence that had guided, watched over and preserv- 
ed us. Until 7 A. M., all hands were on deck, 
when there was some appearance of the weather 
moderating and they were piped down. By noon 
we felt satisfied that the gale was over, and that 
we had escaped, although it was difficult to realize 
a sense of security, when the perils we had just 
passed through were so fresh in our minds and 
others still impending.” 

On the 30th, which was very 
fine, the Vincennes again made for the icy barrier, 
through with the land fully in sight 
and the encouraging hope that they might reach 
it. Still so many icebergs were in view, that a 
straight line drawn in any direction would have 
cut a dozen of them in the same number of miles, 
and the wonder of all was excited, that they could 
ever have passed through them unharmed. 

With all sail 
was clear quite 
which they coas impelled at the rate 
of nine or ten mi in hour. ‘They were in a bay 
formed partly by roche and partiy by stranded ice 
islands, extending about five 
their position. The gale increas d and 
was so narrow that they could 
canvass before it was necessary 

**In this way we approached within half a mile 
of the dark voleanic rocks, which appeared on both 
sides of us, and saw the land gradually rising be- 
yond the ice tw the height of 3000 feet and entire- 
ly covered with snow. It could be distinctly seen 
extending to the E. and W. of our position 
60 miles. I made the bay in lat. 66° 5'S.; and 
now that all were convinced of its existence, | gave 
the land the name of the Antarctic Continent. We 
found a hard bottom at 30 fathoms.”’ 

A gale now came on in the form of a snow storm 
with sharp icicles piercing like needles, and it was 
necessary to clear the bay, as it was out of the 
question to run the gauntlet again among the ice- 
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It blew tremendously, 
imply ing a current. 
On the 3lst, at 1 o’chk 


ice islands and just eseaped 


bergs. a short sea 


with 
A. M., they passed 
the field ice; the scene 
of the former gale was renewed—only ‘* we were 
now passing to and fro among icebergs s, immedi- 
ately to the windward of the barrier, and each tack 
brought us nearer to it.” ‘The navigable spac 
growing more and more narrow, they tacked and 
stood N. N. W. and passed icel ‘ 
sions and heavy floe-ice. gale had last- 
ed 3 to when they 
stood southward, and the commander de caes 
to seek the bay (Pari r’s) which they hac 
still farther to pursue the gre 


ergs of all dimen- 
Alter the 


0 hours it began abate, 


again 
again 
1 left and 
rat obje ct of obtaining 
a footing upon the terra firma of the new conti- 
nent, although the medical officers and a majority 
of the other officers of the ship—on 
bad health and exhaustion of the 
mended a return to the north. 

On the 2d of February, at 3 P. M., they were 
within two and a hall miles of ** the icy cliffs by 
which the land was bounded on all sides. ‘They 
were from one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
feet in height, quite perpendicular, and there was 
no appearance whatever of rocks; all was covered 
with ice and spow.”’ A long range of stranded 
weather-beaten icebergs, extended far to the west, 
but soundings were not obtained at one hundred 
and fifty fathoms, ‘* No break in the icy barrier, 
where a foot could be set on the rocks, was ob- 
servable from aloft. ‘The land still trended to the 
west as far as the eye could reach, and continued 
to exhibit the same character as before.’’ ‘The 
high land was seen again in the afternoon, but the 
ice barrier prevented any nearer approach. Snow 
rendered the ship damp and uncomfortable; the 
sick list was increasing, and the days were be- 
coming shorter. ‘They continued to coast along 
the icy barrier about one hundred and fifty feet 
high, beyond which the high land could be well 
distinguished. ‘lhe barrier now south, 
and the sea was studded with ice 

On the 9th the weather 
line of the d was visible, and the icy barrier 
was very beautiful. At midnight there was a 
t splendid display of the aurora australis, extending 
all around the northern horizon, from W. by N. 
to E E. ‘The spurs or brushes of light, fre- 
quently reached the zenith, converging to a poiut 
near it. ‘The barrier ice was approached in many 
places and land distinctly seen, eighteen to 
twenty miles distant, bearing S. 8S. E. to 8S. W.; 
a lofty mountain range covered with snow, though 
showing many ridges and indentations. ‘The land 
was in about 65° 20'S trending nearly 
E. and W. 
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On the 13th the 
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On 


14th the land was very distinct—seventy-five 


deep Some ice! 
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bays. 
| spots of earth upon them. 
yeared 


md apy high, rounded 


snow, resembling that first discover 
ed to be bound by perpendicular icy cliils. 
the 
miles of coast being in view at onc 
hree thousand feet high. 

‘They landed on one of the largest of the 


e, and the land 


ice- 
bergs and found imbedded in it, in places, boulder- 


stones, gravel, sand, and mud or clay. 


specimeus were of red sandstone and 
there 


The largest 
basalt, and 
was an icy conglomerate—large pieces of 
rocks being united by very hard and flinty ice.— 
The largest boulder was about five or six feet in 
diameter, but being in an inaccessible position it 
could not be obtained. Many specimens were 
procured, and all were eager to acquire portions 
of the Antaretic continent. ** In the centre of this 
iweberg was a pond of most delicious water, over 
which was a scum of ice about ten inches thick. 
This pond was three feet deep, extending over an 
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area of an acre, and contained suflicient water for 
half a dozen ships. The temperature of the water 
was 31°.” They remained upon this iceberg 
several hours, and the men amused themselves by 
sliding down hill. Around the iceberg, were many 
species of zoophytes. On the 15th, passed many 
icebergs much discolored with earth and stones. 

Whales were numerous as well as penguins, 
Cape pigeons and other birds; the icebergs were 
covered with penguins. On the 17th, the barrier 
was seen running N. and S., as far as the eye could 
reach; they had penetrated a bay fifty or sixty 
miles deep, and having coasted along its southern 
side they returned by. the northern, the weather 
giving Ominous indications. Many whales were 
met with ¢ and their curiosity seemed awakened by 
the ship; they were very large fin-backs, and fa- 
miliarly approache od the vessel, blowing at the 

same time like locomotives, and their presence 
was any thing but agreeable. 

‘The aurora was again seen in great splendor in 
a perfectly clear sky, ** de arting from the zenith to 
the horizon in all directions, in the most brilliant 
coruscations; it flashed in brilliant pencilings of 
light, like sparks of electric fluid in vacuo, and re- 
appeared again to vanish; forming themselves into 
one body like an umbr ‘ella, or fan, shut up; again 
emerging to flit across the sky with the rapidity 
of light, they showed all the prismatic colors at 
once or in quick succession; even the sailors ex- 
claimed in admiration of their beauty, which was 
best seen when the observer was lying on his 
back and looking up.’’ ‘There was no effect on 
the electrometer. 

‘** Large icebergs have now become very numer- 
ous and the ship passed through the thickest of 
them; upwards of one hundred could be counted 
at a time, without the aid of a glass, and some of 
them several miles long.’? On the 18th, there 
were snow-flakes in six-rayed stars; temperature, 
28°; barometer, 28.76 inch. 

On the 19th the barrier trended more to the 
north; deep bays were frequent, out of which it 
was often necessary to return almost to the point 
of entrance, and the smoothness of the sea, which 
was narrowed by the ice so as to be like a river, 
produced some apprehension that the barrier might 
preclude a retreat; but an increasing swell, indi- 
cating their approach to a clear sea, relieved this 
anxiety. It appears from the observations of the 
squadron, both in the present season and the last, 
that very littl change takes place in the line of ice. 

To be « 

+ooer 
Thoughts—Y ou esteem it a 
thing to be obliged to live with persons 
are passionate and You un- 
doubtedly judge right; it is like living in a house 
that on fire. Dismiss, therefore, soon 
may be, all ange and wrathful thoughts. ‘They 
wker the mind, and dispose it to the worst tem- 
per in the world, that of fixed malice and revenge. 
Never recall the ideas, or ruminate 
injuries and provocations. 
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G vernment of the 
dreadful 
who quarrelsome. 
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is as as 


upon past 
This is the amusement 
of many in their solitary hours; but they might as 
well play with cannon balls or thunder-bolts. ‘They 
may work 1! up to distraction—to hate 
every thing and every body; and to have the temper 
and disposition of the Destroyer himself. Anger 
may steal into the beart of a wise man, but rests 
only in the bosom of fools. Make the most candid 
allowances for the offender; consider his natural 
temper; turn your anger to pity; regard him as ill 
of a very bad distemper.—Dr. Horne. 
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